Lowell: The Flowering City 


A Report from the Project Anthopolis Charrette 



Sponsored by the Human Services Corporation 
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This report is a summary of the Project Anthopolis 
Charrette conducted on April 19-21, 1996, at Lowell 
High School. The Human Services Corporation spon¬ 
sored this intensive two and one-half day planning and 
design workshop. Lowell residents from all walks of life 
and professional consultants worked together to create 
a vision for Lowells future and begin planning for 
Lowell: the Flowering City. 

It is the Human Services Corporation’s intent that the 
Charrette not be viewed as a conference with “closure,” 
but rather as a first step in making Lowell: the 
Flowering City. 

| Human Services Corporation 

The Human Services Corporation (HSC) is a private 
non-profit corporation founded in 1971 by a group of 
Lowell citizens as a follow-up to the Lowell Model 
Cities Educational Component then directed by Dr. 
Patrick J. Mogan. The mission of HSC was, and is 
today, to promote, advocate, and support strategies and 
activities to enhance the quality of life in Lowell. 

In 1986, the Human Services Corporation sponsored a 
conference entitled “Culture, A Celebration of Lowell.” 
This conference was instrumental in the adoption of 
the Lowell Cultural Plan, a ten-year master plan for 
cultural development. In May, 1994, a mid-term review 
of the Lowell Cultural Plan was completed in a joint 
effort of the Human Services Corporation and the 
Lowell Office of Cultural Affairs. The review submitted 
to then City Manager Richard Johnson called for a 25- 
year program to improve the city’s natural environment 
entitled “Lowell as a Garden.” The present City 
Manager, Brian Martin, has initiated many beautifica¬ 
tion efforts, and pledges the city’s involvement in plan¬ 
ning our environmental future. The Project Anthopolis 
Charrette was the first step in the process. 

| Project Anthopolis Charrette 

According to Webster’s Dictionary, A Charrette is an 
intense final effort made by architectural students to 
complete their solutions to a given architectural problem 
in an allotted time. The Human Services Corporation 
adapted this model to community-based environmental 
planning and hosted a Charrette on the weekend of 


April 19, 20", and 21, 1996, at Lowell High School. One 
hundred local citizens, officials, and volunteer and paid 
professionals assembled to assimilate essential data, 
conduct overviews of all site conditions, define develop¬ 
ment scenarios, develop a range of alternative concepts, 
and develop options for action plans to create Lowell: 
the Flowering City. 

Anthopolis is a word coined from two Greek words 
meaning a “flowering city.” The Project Anthopolis 
Charrette was intended to initiate a 25-year effort to 
reconnect Lowell and its people to the region’s natural 
and manmade environment to improve the quality of 
life for Lowell residents, present and future. 

H Goals of the Charrette 

The Project Anthopolis Charrette was planned with 
the following general goals in mind: 

• Identify and find ways to express the natural diversity 
and cultural diversity that characterize Lowell; 

• Involve a broad cross-section of people and 
organizations to plan for the future; 

• Utilize a process to encourage creative ideas; 

• Envision environmental social , cultural and 
economic benefits for all; and 

• Seek ways to foster pride of people and place. 

jj| Project Anthopolis Charrette Study Teams 

Five Study Teams were assembled, each with a team 
leader and a professional consultant. Each team mem¬ 
ber received a briefing book outlining the goals of the 
Charrette and the tasks of each Study Team. Work was 
divided into the following broad categories: 

• Thematic/Cultural Gardens: to focus on the work 
being done by individual citizens and neighborhood 
groups to foster neighborhood and citywide pride in 
natural and cultural landscapes; 

• Greenways: to identify, classify and study existing and 
potential “green spaces,” and to incorporate these into 

a citywide “open space” system; 

• Blueways: to explore the use of the city’s water related 
natural resources for future major socio-economic and 
recreational development; 


• Environmental-Ways or E-Ways: to look at the long 
term potential and implications of linking major envi¬ 
ronmental and cultural resources with those of the 
Greater Lowell Region; and 

• System Concept: to develop a broad framework for 
action so that natural and manmade features can be 
transformed into unique patterns of corridors and areas 
within the region. 

As the Study Teams examined what already exists, con¬ 
sidered possibilities, and developed new ideas, the 
abundance of natural and manmade resources in 
Lowell and the region emerged as both astonishing and 
overwhelming. Creating a coherent, coordinated devel¬ 
opment plan was a daunting task, from tiny patches of 
land needing tending to the extensive river and canal 
systems and their banks, to the enormous potential of 
the Lowell-Dracut-Tyngsboro State Forest. 

As the Charrette progressed, however, consistent 
themes emerged that can become a framework for 
future planning. In addition, there was an increasing 
sense of a natural fit between visions of neighborhood 
gardens, public parks, and the networks of waterways 
that can create a template for planning. 

This report presents the major outcomes of each Study 
Team’s effort. As the Charrette came to a close, the 
System Concept Study Team recommended that the 
participants adopt a name for the next stage in plan¬ 
ning Lowell’s future, a name that would capture both 
the environmental and beautification themes, but also 
reflect the spirit of growth and renewal that have always 
characterized Lowell’s efforts to improve our quality of 
life. The Project Anthopolis Charrette named this 
process Lowell: the Flowering City. 


































STUDY TEAM RECOMMENDATIONS 

| Thematic/Cultural Gardens 

The Study Team explored how various ethnic, cultural or other groups within a neigh¬ 
borhood could create one or more “neighborhood gardens” (memorial or cultural 
gardens, places for leisure, recreation, celebrations, concerts and festivals) or “community 
gardens” for growing vegetables, herbs, medicinal plants, fruits, fibers or flowers. 

Several sites throughout Lowell that were thought suitable for development into neigh¬ 
borhood or community gardens were identified and photographed. Most of these sites 
were near or in areas where ethnic or cultural communities once lived and/or may now 
live. Typically, they were along major streets where they can be observed by the passing 
public and police for both public safety and visual enjoyment. 


specific areas within neighborhoods so that residents don’t feel isolated from the broader 

open space network. 

In the larger urban and suburban context, the Greenways Team explored ways to extend 

the ex-urban forests back into the city. This might be accomplished in the following ways: 

• Initiate an “easement” acquisition program. 

• Develop a yearly land acquisition program for open space. 

• Explore possibilities for state and federal funding. 

• Explore “local” funding sources. 

• Support the creation of land trusts. 

• Develop long-term or “ongoing” community action programs to create a balance of 
expenditures between short-term and long-term open space programs and create a 
participatory climate so that everyone has an incentive to get involved and minimize 
duplication of effort. 


The Thematic/Cultural Gardens Team recommended development of a process and 
guidelines whereby the planning, design and development of any private or public open 
space would be accomplished by working with the expected users of those spaces. If the 
users require outdoor spaces related to their specific ethnic, cultural, national or racial 
roots then designation of those spaces should be considered and, if possible, incorporated 
into their neighborhoods or into other appropriate places. 


Regreening Neighborhood Streets via Private and Public Gardens 

The Greenways Study Team presented two major recommendations: regreen the neigh¬ 
borhoods and develop a Lowell Garden Center and Greenhouse to encourage and sup¬ 
port the effort. 


Community gardening was discussed at length, not only as a means of beautification, 
but also as a community-building mechanism. Community gardens are spaces where 
individuals and/or groups can grow vegetables and other plants. Community gardening 
is not a new idea. Community gardening flourishes today not only among people trying 
to live on low incomes but also among people who desire to live more organically sus¬ 
tainable lives. 

Finding land to do community gardening requires creative thinking and action. For 
instance, land owners could be invited to offer use of their surplus land for gardening 
based upon a set of user criteria that could be drafted and promulgated by a Community 
Gardening Club or through a proposed Lowell Garden Center. Perhaps in exchange for 
providing space for gardening the owners of the land would have some of their remain¬ 
ing landscape maintained or the gardeners would share some of their produce. 


On a street-by-street basis Lowell neighborhoods can be regreened by designing “front” 
private gardens and public spaces to create unified and attractive neighborhood streets. 
Private gardens are defined as landscapes around residential, commercial, or institution¬ 
al buildings. Private gardens could be as small as a window box or as large as all of the 
land around homes, businesses or institutions. They could be all “green,” paved or some 
combination. Finally, they could be used and maintained by private individuals, garden 
clubs, neighborhood associations, businesses, institutions, or some combination. 

The Greenways Study Team identified the need for an inventory of major existing 
plants (trees, shrubs and other types of special plants) growing on private land in each 
neighborhood. This survey could reveal how these plants could influence the choice of 
new plants and the design of the streetscapes. 


Three of the most promising sites for community gardens identified by the Study Team 
are: the north side of the Merrimack River on Old Ferry Road; a long parcel of land par¬ 
allel to the east side of the Western Canal along Suffolk Street between Fletcher Street 
and north to Broadway; and a strip of land abutting the east bank of the Concord River 
and extending to the Massachusetts Electric Company buildings on Perry Street. 

The Thematic/ Cultural Gardens Team looked for additional mechanisms for promot¬ 
ing and integrating the expression of themes or culture through gardens. They identi¬ 
fied four possibilities: a library or section of the Pollard Memorial Library devoted to 
gardening; educating new gardeners through a newly created Lowell Garden Center as 
proposed by the Greenways Study Team; encourage the strength of close knit communi¬ 
ties; and promote these gardens as an integral element of Lowell: the Flowering City. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR LOWELL 

As Charrette participants labored over charts, 
maps and graphs, took walking tours and photo 
trips to assess the Lowell landscape, and attempt¬ 
ed to transform ideas and intuitions into a course 
of action, three themes emerged as a framework 
for Lowell: the Flowering City : 

• historic preservation 

• ethnic diversity 

• environmental improvement. 

These three themes are interrelated. Historic 
preservation would seek to preserve and interpret 
the nationally significant historical and cultural 
sites, structures, and districts in Lowell for the 
benefit of present and future generations. 

The second theme, ethnic and cultural diversity, 
would add to the thread of cultural expression 
and celebrate the diversity of the many peoples 
who weave the human story of Lowell. 


J Greenways 

The Greenways Study Team studied 
how Lowell’s existing and potential 
public and private natural and cultural 
landscapes might be used for environ¬ 
mental, recreational, educational, 
social and economic benefits. 

The Greenways Study Team classi¬ 
fied existing greenspaces as follows: 

• Active areas: places for organized 
activities and programmed uses. 

• Passive areas: undesignated, unpro¬ 
grammed areas for walking, 
picnicking etc. 

• Natural areas: places not necessarily 
accessible to the public and paths 
or formal walkways where natural 
elements predominate and natural 
processes occur unaltered by 
human activity. 

• Institutional areas: for example, 
UMass Lowell and hospital property, 
church and school grounds. 

• Viewshed areas: particularly distinc¬ 
tive points within easy reach of 
areas that attract people because of 
their scenic qualities. 


Lowell Garden Center and Greenhouse 
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The Garden Center and Greenhouse and the Office of Neighborhood 
Services could offer technical assistance, short courses and training sessions to 
“Neighborhood Regreening Groups.” 

This effort would be promoted and supported by several private and public “regreening” 
groups, such as the Office of Neighborhood Services, the Parks and Recreation 
Department, Lowell Parks and Conservation Trust, and the proposed Lowell Garden 
Center and Greenhouse. This center would be less focused on growing plants and more 
on growing good ideas and education to help make Lowell: the Flowering City. 

Four possible locations for the Lowell Garden Center were identified: (1) next to 
Lowell’s waterworks on the north bank of the Merrimack River; (2) within the City- 
owned cemetery on the south edge of Lowell; (3) Duck Island; and (4) the City landfill. 


HI Blue ways 

The Blueways Study Team explored how Lowell might build on the National I Iistorical 
and Heritage State Park efforts to utilize surface water resources (canals and rivers). The 
Study Team addressed four major components of the blueway system: 


The environmental improvement theme cele¬ 
brates the integration of cultures with the com¬ 
mon goals of improving our quality of life, our 
environment, and the places we live, work, and 
play by regreening and planting gardens along 
the unique river and canal system so that Lowell 
may flower again. 

These three themes can be visualized as three loops: 

• the first, the “historical loop” honors our history 
and tells the story of the origin of the Industrial 
Revolution; 

• the second, a “cultural loop,” honors our rich 
cultural heritage of immigrants and visionary 
developers of Lowell; and 

• third, the “recreational loop,” ties together our 
living and working spaces in an environment that 
will be sustainable and enhance our quality of life. 


Based on their analyses, the 
Greenways Study Team established 
three goals: 

• Restore and preserve existing parks. 
(Let’s take care of what we have first!) 

• Expand the National Historical 
Park system by actively pursuing the 
purchase of additional land; incor¬ 
porating “brown spaces” into the 
system; and converting city-owned 
property to park use when appropriate. 

• Create a unified park system that 
connects neighborhoods and links 
the city to the region. 

Many neighborhoods have begun to 
take a proactive posture in advancing 
maintenance and infrastructure pro¬ 
grams, street tree programs, and 
reducing street widths (in certain 
areas). There are opportunities to link 


• The Merrimack and Concord River Corridors, extending from the headwaters in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire to the Gulf of Maine. 

• The inner city canal system, the outer loop of the canal system, and the Middlesex 
Canal. 

• Gateways to the city (important transition points that link regional highways to the 
center city). 

• Regional open space systems (opportunities to link Lowell’s open spaces to city and 
regional open space). 

The Blueways Study Team thought that the watersheds associated with the River 

Meadow Brook (Hale’s Brook) and Stony Brook tributaries deserve special attention 

because of their strategic locations relative to the Cross Point area, even though they are 

outside the city of Lowell proper. 

The Blueways Study Team agreed on the following goals: 

• Recreate the free flow of movement over land and water that the Native Americans 
once knew 

• Unify the blueways and greenways 

• Determine how the combination of blueways and greenways might be linked to 
regional environmental corridors and resources in Greater Lowell and find ways to 
draw people to the unique river resources that Lowell has to offer. 
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Lowell s water use program is already well developed. The Lowell Regatta, power boat 
raemgr tours of the canals and mills are good examples. UMass Lowell has a rowing pro¬ 
gram, the City, a sailing program. Fishing and canoeing are some of the informal uses 
of the River, as well as flat water canoeing and white water raffing along the rapids of 
the Concord River. Use of waterways for wildlife observation provides a passive use of 
the river and canal ways. 

The Blueways Study Team recommended additional measures to improve upon the 
existing system. Among the recommendations are the following (For a complete list of 
recommendations, consult the Technical Report of the Charrette.): 

1. Recognize that the blueways are the backbone or framework of a system that 
incorporates greenways and the city-wide park system. 

2. Complete the connection of the canals as an identifiable system. 

3. Develop the Western Canal with the City and the Pawtucket Canal with State 
assistance since National Park funds have been exhausted, at least for the time being. 

4. The ‘'River-Reach” between the Pawtucket Canal and the Northern Canal is an 
important missing link. Creating this link would require an innovative strategy for the 
acquisition of privately owned land between the two canals. 

5. Another gap is the Pawtucket Overlook which should be enhanced 

to provide a link across the pedestrian gap on the north side of the River. 

6. The Concord River Trail and the River Meadow Trail will ultimately be very 
important parts of the regional system and their development should be advanced. 

7. Improve existing parks, including the following: the Tyngsboro bike trail, the 
Pawtucket Falls trail, and the visual approach to the Pawtucket Falls. 

8. Connect the upper and lower Merrimack River to permit private boat passage 
through the locks at the Pawtucket Canal to the ocean. Other impediments 
downstream (Hunts Falls and Lawrence North Canal Locks) will also have to 
be addressed to make this a reality. 

9. Responsibility for maintenance has traditionally fallen upon the National Park 
Service, but Park Service budgets have been cut back which necessitates more active 
participation by the city or other local groups. 

| Environmental Ways or E-Ways 

Putting It All Together—Creating Loops and Linkages 

The Charrette focussed attention on the convergence of regional Greenways and 
Blueways that pass by or through Lowell. The E-Ways Team discussed every opportunity 
to link the urban river and canal corridors to the regional greenway system. Lowells 
unique position at the confluence of two significant rivers, the Merrimack and Concord 
(and their tributaries, Beaver Brook, Stony Brook and River Meadow Brook [Hales 
Brook]) provides key opportunities for linking outlying natural landscape with the urban 
center. (See diagram of thematic loops.) 

The loops connect neighborhoods and link interior portions of those neighborhoods 
with the overall system. For example, the possibility exists for connecting Shedd Park to 
the larger system via the Concord River. It can serve as a linear link from bank to bank 
such as Back Central Street to Lower Belvidere. Historically, people from 
Pawtucketville have a strong neighborhood identity with being on the “other side of the 
river, but the river also links them to the rest of the city. That link could be strengthened 


by developing a walking loop around the Merrimack River Basin by connecting the 
Vandenberg Esplanade and the Sheehy Park Walkway at the east and west end with the 
bridges over the Merrimack River. 

The Bay Circuit Trail (the Pennacook Trail and Chelmsford Rail Trail) affords further 
potential, but a gap exists at the Concord River and possibly along River Meadow Brook 
(Hale’s Brook) where a trail connection would tie these regional trails together. The 
potential link at Cross Point with the Bay Circuit Trail and a link along the Middlesex 
Canal would make it possible to further connect with systems that extend beyond 
Lowells borders and, in turn, connect into the city. 

Cross Point may ultimately become a “mini-city” (urban center) which further rein¬ 
forces the need for connection to regional systems. Recent developments in the Cross 
Point area suggest that this area is emerging as a satellite at the edge of Lowell and may, 
over the next several years, present a 21st century bipolar reorientation for Lowell. The 
opportunity exists now to forge links between the historic urban core and Cross Point. In 
addition to the existing vehicular links, dedicated pedestrian and transit links between 
Cross Point and the Swamp Locks would serve as an important connection between the 
urban blueway and regional greenway systems. 

The Swamp Locks has the potential to become an important node on the urban blue- 
way/greenway system. The Swamp Locks will be a major node on the Canalway system 
connecting the inner and outer loops of that system. Already, the inner loop of the 
Canalway has been completed to the Swamp Locks. From here, in addition to the 
planned outer loop connections along the western and upper Pawtucket Canals, pedes¬ 
trian feeders could extend along the Hamilton Canal and to the nearby Lowell LRTA 
Station and, possibly, further along the railroad right-of-way to a connection with the 
regional trail system at River Meadow Brook (Hale’s Brook). 

Light rail connections via the LRTA station to the Swamp Locks and other downtown 
points along the existing National Park Service trolley routes, and to Cross Point along 
the old Chelmsford railroad right-of-way are also possible adjuncts to the emerging ded¬ 
icated pedestrian trail system. 

§ Welcome-Ways and Thoroughfares 

Lowell is located at the confluence of several highways that provide ease of access. 
Entries to the city, however, are not always appealing or inviting. The entry-ways are 
perceived to have a significant effect on tourism. Making the entry-ways to Lowell “wel¬ 
come-ways” was identified as a high priority item that would greatly impact the number 
of visitors and would have an immediate positive influence on economic development 
and on the investment in the National Park. 

Creating Welcome-Ways requires identifying and developing the major points of entry 
and movement by all modes of travel to and within Lowell. Those related to land travel 
are “Welcome-Ways” and thoroughfares. Each type of entry and route of travel could 
have a distinctive design theme or character to reflect Lowells pride of people and 
place based upon its historic and contemporary cultural diversity, its rich natural, cultural 
and historic resources, and its ties with Lowell’s proud past and promising future. 
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To illustrate what could be done throughout the city, a prototype Blue-Green Welcome- 
Way was proposed. The route would start where Routes 3 and 495 intersect, follow along 
The Connector (transformed into a “Blue-Green Parkway,”) to Thorndike Street where it 
becomes part of a proposed Central Area Auto Ring Road. Strung along this proposed 
“Blue-Green Welcome-Way” would be existing and proposed “urban” gateways, public 
gardens, and parks. 

The prototype Blue-Green Welcome-Way includes the following elements: 

a. Transform the Connector into a Blue-Green Parkway 

The existing Connector would be transformed into a “Parkway” starting with the one 
mile section between Industrial Avenue to the north end of the Connector. The minimum 
approach calls for screening or softening the unattractive visual impacts of some abutting 
land uses. This can be done by planting new trees and shrubs to supplement existing trees 
along the east side of the Connector and along the proposed River Meadow Brook Trail. 

b. Exits off The Connector Parkway 

Each exit from or entrance to the Connector Parkway could be made into a “gateway.” 
The northern terminus of the Connector Parkway at Gorham Street, for example, could 
be enhanced by acquiring and demolishing an abandoned building at the corner of 
South Highland and Gorham Street. This would provide space to reconfigure South 
I lighland Street so that it could flow smoothly into Gorham Street. In the process, this 
creates two “green spaces” that could be designed to provide a transition between the 
proposed new “parkway” character of the Connector and the existing urban streetscapes 
into which it flows. 

c. Regreening Thorndike, Dutton Streets and the Central Area Ring Road 

The urban portion of the Blue-Green Welcome-Way would become a tree-lined urban 
thoroughfare and Central Ring Road or Auto Loop that would be easy to travel and 
attractive. This would involve Thorndike and Dutton Streets plus a Ring Road through 
the central area. More importantly the tree-lined thoroughfare would retain a character 
of its own that would not only make it aesthetically more pleasing, but would make it 
easier for visitors to identify the Ring Road. 

This would assure easy access to most of Lowells major destinations near or within the 
center of Lowell for residents and visitors alike. These improvements could be done 
street by street. A minimum approach would seek to unify these streets by planting of 
large (4-5 inch caliper) street trees, use of simple “way-finding” markers, and special 
lighting. A more ambitious approach would be to improve the entire streetscape, perhaps 
through new paving and street furniture. 

The urban portion of the Welcome-Way would have a visual unity and a special character 
recognizable during all times of the day and in all seasons. 

d. Lowells Public Cultural Gardens at the Lord Overpass and Swamp Locks 

There is no other route into and within Lowell with more potential for positive impact 
on residents and visitors alike than the Lord Overpass. Upon exiting the Connector, the 
Lord Overpass area, the Swamp Locks area, combined with the South Common, the 
Gallagher Terminal, the National Park Visitor Center, City Hall, and the new sports 
arena together create Lowells most needed new “Welcome-Way.” 

The Lord Overpass and the Swamp Locks areas are elongated amorphous spaces. 
Neither relates to their surroundings nor complements each other. On the positive side 
these areas provide direct links to Lowells historic and contemporary city center. 



At the Swamp Locks the historic Pawtucket Canal branches into the Western, 
Merrimack, and Hamilton canals. At the adjacent Lord Overpass most of Lowells major 
historic and contemporary travelways all converge: the Connector, Thorndike Street 
(Rte.3-A), Appleton Street (Rtes. 110 and 133), Chelmsford and Westford Streets (Rtes. 
3-A and 110), Dutton and Fletcher Streets. Adjacent to the Lord Overpass is the rail¬ 
road terminal. The Park Trolley, which runs into the north end of the Swamp Locks 
area, could be extended to the railroad terminal and later to the Cross Point area. 

A new Public or Cultural Garden at the Swamp Locks area could be created to 
enhance this Welcome-Way. There could be three distinct gardens to allow a phased 
approach to its overall development. The largest of these would be a “formal garden” 
incorporating a number of ethnic-cultural themes. The West Garden could be an 
orchard, a grove of trees or a mini-botanical garden. The North Garden would be devel¬ 
oped last due to implementation complexities. Parking for the proposed Public Cultural 
Gardens could be accommodated in the unused building on Middlesex Street that once 
housed the Registry of Motor Vehicles or in the visitor parking area off of Dutton Street. 

The Lord Overpass area is a possible location to create additional horticultural and cultural 
gardens. The earth embankments along the sides of the ramps could be planted to appeal 
to motorists and pedestrians alike. The open areas at the top of the overpass could be tied to 
the proposed Public Cultural Gardens at the Swamp Locks. Night lighting and flags of the 
nations represented by Lowell’s residents would help convey a feeling of “welcome” to resi¬ 
dents and visitors. The Lord Overpass and Swamp Locks areas could thus be treated as 
complementary or integrated open spaces along the proposed Blue-Green Welcome-Way. 

The Lowell Public Cultural Gardens would offer several benefits: 

1. Enhance and connect the Welcome-Way to downtown. 

2. Provide a visual quality “Gateway” and “Welcome-Way experience. 

3. Be accessible by streets, rail, historic electric trolley, foot, bike, and water. 

4. Achieve uses and beautification for an unattractive and underused area. 

5. Complement ongoing efforts to revitalize Lowell’s downtown and civic areas. 

|f System Concept 

How will Charrette recommendations be implemented? 

The Systems Concept Team was charged with the task of looking at the overall picture 
that emerged from the Charrette and begin to address the question of what needs to 
happen now and in the future to make the vision a reality. Two questions framed their 
deliberations: How do we take the Charrette results and put them on the road to imple¬ 
mentation and sustainability in the future? How do we pull together the ideas of the 
various publics, and make this future ongoing effort readily identifiable, raising the level 
of awareness in all residents and visitors? 

The Study Team realized that a project of the magnitude of Lowell: The Flowering City 
over a long period of time requires agreement on some basic principles to guide plan¬ 
ning in the present and future. The Study Team recommended that the following four 
principles be adopted as the basis of future planning and implementation: 

1. Foster personal and community responsibility for all phases of planning and imple¬ 
mentation, since the community is ultimately responsible for its quality of life. 

2. The priority focus of each recommended action is to rely as little as possible on 
governmental agencies for creating and sustaining that action/project, since the 
community must rely on itself to sustain itself. 

3. Any environmental project or any project affecting the environment and quality 
of life will be designed to create a win/win situation, that is, outcomes need to be 
evaluated as mutually beneficial to all. 

4. Lowell: the Flowering City is a year-round action plan, not just focussed on the 
growing season but also inclusive of the beauty and opportunities afforded by 
winter in Lowell and the region. 

The System Concept Team noted that in order for Lowell: the Flowering City to become 
a reality, three kind of resources were needed: human resources, ideas, and economic 
resources. Participants in the Charrette emphasized that to create and sustain Lowell: 
the Flowering City over time would require enormous commitment and effort on the 
part of the city residents. Everyone would need to be involved and their efforts would 
need to be coordinated for maximum effect. 

The Study Team recommended that: Human Services Corporation facilitate the estab¬ 
lishment of the Flowering City Committee. The Committee would have broad commu¬ 
nity representation and include such groups as: neighborhood groups and residents, the 
National Park Service, the Lowell Plan and other business and private sector representa¬ 
tives, schools, non-profits, governmental agencies, social, ethnic, religious, fraternal, and 
service organizations, UMass Lowell and Middlesex Community College, youth, and 
the media. The Committee would be formed in conjunction with the Office of 
Neighborhood Services in order to ensure communication, cooperation, and collabora¬ 
tion with the city government and the initiatives that are already ongoing. 

The Committee would be responsible for identifying and listening to the various publics 
in the city, engaging their involvement and promoting the concept of Lowell: the 
Flowering City. They would work together to prioritize the elements of the plan, seek 
funding resources and enlist community participation. The Committee would also over¬ 
see research of projects in other communities. Landscape architects, historical archi¬ 
tects, marketing and environmental specialists and urban planners would be enlisted to 
assist and advise Lowell as it evolves into the Flowering City. Staff and support resources 
will be needed for the Committee to pursue its overarching functions. 

The second question, how to raise the level of awareness of residents and visitors to parti- 
pate in making Lowell: the Flowering City is essentially a marketing question. This 
could be done by developing a slogan or logo as a visual representation of the process 
and use all media sources as well as signage that would identify Lowell: the Flowering 
City. The Study Team recommended that the first step in the marketing process would 
be to give it a name and recommended: That the name Lowell: the Flowering City be 
adopted as the name of the process. The name was chosen both as a visual statement 
and a metaphor for the city now and in the future. 
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To illustrate what could be done throughout the city, a prototype Blue-Green Welcome- 
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5. Complement ongoing efforts to revitalize Lowells downtown and civic areas. 

H System Concept 

How will Charrette recommendations be implemented? 
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3. Any environmental project or any project affecting the environment and quality 
of life will be designed to create a win/win situation, that is, outcomes need to be 
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a reality, three kind of resources were needed: human resources, ideas, and economic 
resources. Participants in the Charrette emphasized that to create and sustain Lowell: 
the Flowering City over time would require enormous commitment and effort on the 
part of the city residents. Everyone would need to be involved and their efforts would 
need to be coordinated for maximum effect. 

The Study Team recommended that: Human Services Corporation facilitate the estab¬ 
lishment of the Flowering City Committee. The Committee would have broad commu¬ 
nity representation and include such groups as: neighborhood groups and residents, the 
National Park Service, the Lowell Plan and other business and private sector representa¬ 
tives, schools, non-profits, governmental agencies, social, ethnic, religious, fraternal, and 
service organizations, UMass Lowell and Middlesex Community College, youth, and 
the media. The Committee would be formed in conjunction with the Office of 
Neighborhood Services in order to ensure communication, cooperation, and collabora¬ 
tion with the city government and the initiatives that are already ongoing. 

The Committee would be responsible for identifying and listening to the various publics 
in the city, engaging their involvement and promoting the concept of Lowell: the 
Flowering City. They would work together to prioritize the elements of the plan, seek 
funding resources and enlist community participation. The Committee would also over¬ 
see research of projects in other communities. Landscape architects, historical archi¬ 
tects, marketing and environmental specialists and urban planners would be enlisted to 
assist and advise Lowell as it evolves into the Flowering City. Staff and support resources 
will be needed for the Committee to pursue its overarching functions. 

The second question, how to raise the level of awareness of residents and visitors to parti- 
pate in making Lowell: the Flowering City is essentially a marketing question. This 
could be done by developing a slogan or logo as a visual representation of the process 
and use all media sources as well as signage that would identify Lowell: the Flowering 
City. The Study Team recommended that the first step in the marketing process would 
be to give it a name and recommended: That the name Lowell: the Flowering City be 
adopted as the name of the process. The name was chosen both as a visual statement 
and a metaphor for the city now and in the future. 
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■ A VISION OF THE FUTURE 


OTHER IDEAS FROM 
THE STUDY TEAMS 


Lowell has always been a special city in North America. In 1822, Lowell became the 
nations first planned industrial community. The site was selected in large part because 
of its potential for water power necessary to run textile mills, and for its existing water 
transportation system made available by the confluence of the Merrimack and Concord 
Rivers and the Pawtucket Canal (built in the 1790s). Within only seventeen years, by 
1839, major portions of the existing natural areas and farms had been converted into 
“the pre-eminent textile city in the world” according to one British authority of that era. 

By the late 1960s, only the major physical elements were left from what had made 
Lowell a “model industrial venture throughout New England and elsewhere.” After 
realizing what Lowell still had to offer and many years of work, major portions of his¬ 
toric Lowell were designated natural treasures and named Lowell National Historical 
Park and Lowell Heritage State Park, in which the origins, processes and some of the 
products of America s industrial revolution could be observed and celebrated. 

Today, due to efforts to protect and restore the historic canals, locks and many of the old 
mills, most of the major historic natural and manmade water corridors and open spaces 
remain throughout the city. 

Charrette participants took a careful look at these natural resources and crafted a vision 
for Lowell: the Flowering City. Through mapping over 200 outstanding natural, man¬ 
made, and/or cultural features of Lowell, unique patterns of corridors and areas within 
the larger natural and/or manmade landscapes were revealed. These networks of green 
spaces could offer ecological, botanical, horticultural, recreational, cultural, social, and 
economic benefits. 


• Merrimack River Basin Park and Parkway 

The system of public open spaces, paths, and water- 
related activities along the Merrimack River basin 
has already been started. All teams recommended 
doing something more with this area as part of an 
eventual citywide and regional blueways and green- 
spaces network (Merrimack River Trail, etc.). It could 
be coordinated with the construction of a new bridge 
to replace the present “temporary” Rourke Bridge. 
The new bridge could provide for a walkway across 
the bridge to provide a pathway around the 
Merrimack River basin. At the same time, this bridge 
should be high enough to allow sailboats that are 
now confined to the basin to travel upstream. 
Opening up the river would make Lowell a significant 
sailing center that could far exceed Boston’s 
Community Boating Program. 

• Concord River Trail and Greenway Park 


What would Lowell: the Flowering City look like? 

In the vision of Lowell: the Flowering City , the major existing natural and manmade 
waterways, green corridors and open spaces are transformed into a network of 
Greenways and Spaces of Lowell. The network reflects as much about human use as 
about protecting and restoring various aspects of the natural and manmade landscape. 

Thematic/cultural gardens are incorporated into the network of greenways. The gardens 
reflect and honor Lowells historic and contemporary ethnic diversity. Individuals, 
neighborhoods and/or sections of the city find appropriate ways to grow and display 
plants that may have special meaning in different cultures and countries. The network 
of gardens fosters pride of people in their natural and cultural landscapes. 

The greenways and thematic/cultural gardens are incorporated into the Environmental 
Ways or E-Ways of Lowell that connect the city to the region. Paths along waterways for 
walking, running, biking, and rollerblading extend into the natural and manmade 
greenways running throughout the city and into the countryside. Along both types of 
ways and spaces are a large variety of trees, plants, and flowers. In some places there are 
special gardens and other landscape treatments reflecting differing themes or celebrat¬ 
ing special cultural meaning related to the neighborhood in which they are located. 

The abundance of water makes possible many varieties of natural waterfalls, cascades, 
and fountains, providing not only beauty, but also idyllic settings where people sit 
and/or gather to listen to concerts. 

Small boats, sailboats, canoes, and cruise boats access the waterways for another per¬ 
spective on the network of gardens. In addition to the waterways and greenways, the 
Lowell-Dracut-Tyngsboro State Forest, all City, state, and federal parks, UMass Lowell 
land, churches, hospitals, cemeteries, school grounds, and playgrounds are part of the 
thematic/cultural gardens and E-Ways. Some areas are devoted to presentation of all 
manner of cultural and commercial activities such as art galleries, theater, dance, 
music, sports, restaurants, kiosks, specialty shops, and a farmers’ market. Arterial roads 
and local streets have become greenways to make driving, walking, and living in Lowell 
an aesthetic experience. The Lowell Connector is lined with blue spruce trees and 
flowers, and all the gateways to Lowell are especially appealing and inviting. 


Will it happen? 

This vision of Lowell: the Flowering City can be realized through a citywide and region¬ 
wide effort to improve the lives and quality of environments for living, working, and/or 
playing in the city and surrounding region. Going beyond merely identifying and 
connecting (or reconnecting) remnants of natural areas for largely ecological and/or 
recreational purposes, the vision of Lowell: the Flowering City interweaves natural and 
manmade systems in order to create a sustainable community offering ecological, 
botanical, horticultural, recreational, cultural, social, and economic benefits. 


The efforts of the Lowell Parks and Conservation 
Trust to reclaim many portions of the Concord River 
within Lowell for public use and enjoyment with ties 
to regional trail and open space systems need to be 
encouraged and supported. The Greenspaces, 
Blueways and E-Ways Teams all included this as part 
of their major proposals as well as links to regional 
open-space and travelways systems such as the Bay 
Circuit. 

• Canalway and Coordinated Urban Open Spaces 

A system of canals shaped the development of his¬ 
toric Lowell. Now they are an integral part of Lowell’s 
National Historical and Heritage State Parks. The 
Charrette Study Teams identified opportunities to 
put these canals “back to work” serving community 
needs for today and far into the future. 

The canals are not just important historic elements; 
they must be used to spur or complement present 
and future urban economic, recreational, and other 
activities. These include: increasing their use for 
water power, aqua culture and other water-related 
economic uses; and serving as a major water ameni¬ 
ty for abutting land uses (like San Antonio’s River 
Way) for a wide-range of water-related recreational 
activities. 

• Create A Citywide Blue and Green Network 

A network or “lace” of greenspaces and blueways 
could be developed, linking most neighborhoods, 
the city center, and the historic district. This idea can 
begin with the Neighborhood Regreening effort, and 
build upon reclaiming the rivers and canals for pub¬ 
lic use. Instead of creating a single emerald necklace 
as in Boston, Lowell has the unique opportunity to 
create a network of blue-green lace to complement 
the many natural, historic, and cultural jewels. 


It is not enough to beautify Lowell in the present. Sustainability was a key concept 
throughout the Charrette. Sustainability, as defined by the Bruntland Commission (the 
World Commission on Environment and Development) means meeting “the needs of 
the present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own 
needs.” Sustainable development requires assessing the long-term consequences of 
planned actions as well as probable short-term results. 

We can create Lowell: the Flowering City over the next 25 years if we commit ourselves 
now, individually and collectively, to a vision of a sustainable future. 


• Center for Environmental Awareness 

The E-Ways Study Team suggested creating a Center 
for Environmental Awareness for the Greater Lowell 
Region. In the Center, all kinds of data would be 
available in its library and files, including: books and 
other publications, graphics, maps, models, pho¬ 
tographs, videos, and CD-ROM on the natural and 
cultural resources and conditions of Lowell and its 
region. Much of this data could be made available at 
the Center or via a digital access system. 



The Center for Environmental Awareness would 
be a prototype for similar centers throughout the 
state, New England, and North America as advocat¬ 
ed by Phil Lewis in his new book Tomorrow by 
Design. Such a Center could show how life evolved 
on this extraordinary site at the confluence of the 
Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
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